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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN WRITING. 





In looking over the unsuccessful writings of 
young authors, one finds that a large propor- 
tion of the manuscripts are seriously impaired 
by one and the same fault. Although this de- 
fect is obtrusively evident to the trained 
reader, the precise nature of it is somewhat 
difficult to determine. It lies, however, en- 
tirely in the style—in the manner in which 
things are stated. Of the manuscripts af- 
fected, each may be written in a style distinctly 
individual, yet all of them be characterized by 
the same dominant trait, which, for lack of a 
more accurate term, I shall call. affectation. 

A writer may be a genius at plot-construc- 
tion or an adept in detecting the motives under- 


lying the acts of mankind, and, in addition, 
the conclusions which he draws may be logical 
and accurate ; yet when he attempts to de- 
scribe in words that which his genius has en- 
abled him to perceive and to comprehend, if 
he fails to do so in a natural, straightforward, 
and workmanlike manner, all his other gifts 
may prove of little avail. 

When a beginner sets out to write a story, 
he has, or should have, the material for his 
tale already well in hand. All that remains 
for him to do then is to present his story in 
suitable language ; and usually right then is 
when he makes his first and most serious mis- 
take, for he proceeds at once — unconsciously, 
of course —to place the story in actual sub- 
serviency to his own personal vanity. This 
may sound somewhat harsh to the aspiring 
writer, but there is a fund of evidence to bear 
out the truth of the assertion ; and, first and 
last, it is the truth regarding his work that 
the young author must have. 

The novice gives a great deal of thought to 
the impression which his story may produce 
upon its readers. This would be well and 
proper were it not for the fact that his thought 
is forced into the wrong channel by the im- 
petus received from his self-consciousness. In 
other words, he thinks not so much of the im- 
pression that may be created in relation to the 
story itself as of that which may be produced 
in regard to him, the author. His fear that 
the style will not be literary leads him into 
employing words and phrases and methods of 
construction that are not natural to him. The 
result is that the presentation is rendered so 
artificial in tone that it becomes false alike to 
the characters which it seeks to portray and 
to the author himself. 

A check of the manuscripts rejected by pub- 
lishers would, I am firmly convinced, reveal 
the fact that a very large number of them were 
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found unavailable because of the tendency to 
affectation which I have just described. It 
therefore behooves the young author whose 
work is affected in this respect to put forth 
serious effort toward overcoming the fault. 

The question at once arises, How is one to 
prevent such a defect from creeping into his 
work? 

Experience has convinced me that the best 
method of procedure for practice is for the 
author to select one of his characters who is 
qualified to tell the story which he is about to 
relate. A little concentration will convert this 
character into a living entity in so far as the 
author’s imagination is concerned. In making 
this character the supposed narrator of the tale 
the author will become less conscious of his 


own ego by reason of the fact that the lan- 
guage and interpretations he is setting down 
are not avowedly his own. Thus any devia- 
tion toward the artificial will be instinctively 
noted by him, just as we perceive affectation 
in others while failing completely to perceive 
it in ourselves, 

A story told by means of a narrator is at the 
present time at a discount in the literary mar- 
ket, so that my aim in advocating the writing 
of stories in this manner must not be mis- 
understood. The object sought is merely to. 
assist students to overcome self-consciousness. 
Once the narrative has been written in this 
form it is an easy matter to eliminate the 
“frame” and the imaginary narrator. 

CoLorapo SPRINGS. Harold K. Ellingson. 





How many writers give a thought to the 
selling value of their names? Very few, to 
judge by the assortment in the magazines ; but 
this should be an important point. The writer 
should consider his name. He should take 
into account that prospective buyers of his 
book may find his name difficult or easy to re- 
member when they step into the bookstore, 
according as he has chosen. 

I do not advocate pen names. Very few 
writers of any prominence are willing to pass 
up the personal prominence and remain anony- 
mous ; but each person has a choice, within 
his name, as to how it shall appear in print. 

At present, the almost universal tendency 
seems to be to take everything. Three full 
names, all printed out, are supposed to sound 
“literary.” Often, I believe, they merely 
sound foolish or unnecessary. When Marie 
Doyle and Horace Whitehead blossom out m 
print, they appear as Marie Dolorosa Doyle 
and Horace Arbuthnot Whitehead. The double 
name is every bit as distinguishing, and just 
as “literary” if not more so. Why do they 
not use it, instead of inserting the entire mid- 
dle name? Subtle psychology, perhaps. 

The public prefers the simple names. Ask 





CHOOSING YOUR 


WRITING NAME. 


a man whom a story is by, and he will not say 
“Courtney Ryley Cooper.” He'll say : “Oh, 
a fellow named Cooper.” If it had been just 
a double name, such as Will Irwin, Hugh 
Wiley, or May Sinclair, the chances are he 
would have repeated the full name of the 
author and thus impressed it upon his mind 
a trifle more firmly. 

The public does not like to ask for books 
by long-named authors. In loitering through 
bookstores, and libraries, too, I have noticed 
this time and again. The buyer will come up 
to the clerk and ask for Zane Grey, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, and Edith Wharton without any 
hesitation ; but invariably he will stumble or 
pause and wait for the clerk to prompt him 
when he asks for a name like James Oliver 
Curwood or Arthur Somers Roche. It is just 
the pettiness of the middle name that makes 
him forget, or pretend to forget in order to 
avoid saying the full name. 

Most noted writers use only two names, 
discarding the first or middle name if they 
have one. In the past there have been Charles 
Dickens, Matthew Arnold, George Meredith, 
and hosts of others, far outnumbering the 
three-name writers ; and notice that they are 
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remembered. Walter Scott is a classic today, 
while G. P. R. James, who wrote as good his- 
torical novels, is forgotten. In the present 
era the large percentage of famous authors 
uses only two names. Rupert Hughes, Thomas 
Burke, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, 
Rudyard Kipling, Winston Churchill and Hall 
Caine are only a few examples. Of course 
they are master writers, but they were not 
handicapped by an unwieldy name. They cut 
off the extra tail on their literary kites and 
flew them a great deal higher. 

Or, if the plain double name does not ap- 
peal, use an initial or two. The American 
public likes to use initials. 
soon —if not rather —say Thomas R. Smith 
as Thomas Smith. But it is awkward about 
saying Thomas Ridgewood Smith. Robert W. 
Chambers uses an initial, and to this day 
probably very few whose hearts have beat 
faster over his tales know what the “ W.” 
stands for. It simply demonstrates that ini- 
tials can be used with success. E. Philips 
Oppenheim and F. Scott Fitzgerald, on the 
other hand, prefer to keep the first name dark. 
Well and good. The public asks for them at 
the bookstores ; but they would ask less for 


Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald. The writer 


It would just as: 


simply selected the combination which he 
thought would fit his stories, and he guessed 
right. His full name would look absurd at 
the head of a magazine story ; and there is 
always Irvin S. Cobb. 

Married women authors do not have to ex- 
pose three full names, or sometimes even four, 
to show that they are married. The public 
cares very little as a rule as to whether the 
woman author is married or not. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher dropped the Fisher, and the 
first two names make a much easier combina- 
tion to remember. 

The triple nomenclature often produces 
some disagreebly sounding results. There is 
Elizabeth Irons Fulsom, whose name always 
jars on me. Bonnie Worley Wright and 
Elizabeth Sanxa Holding always bother me ; 
and there are many others. 

The point I want to make is that in the ma- 
jority of cases the simple two-name combina- 
tion — or once in a while two names with an 
initial — is just as effective as three full names 
when seen at the top of a story, and much 
easier for the public to remember and ask for; 
and after all, it is the public that we must 
consider. Harry Bird, Jr. 

Curcaco, Il. 


OUR REDBLOODY FICTION. 


Alarmists are continually pointing to the late 
peevishness in Europe as responsible for “ the 
great crime-wave now sweeping over the coun- 
try.” Perhaps we may also blame the degen- 
erating influence of the conflict for the almost 
unbelievable brutality that some fiction writers 
allow their fiction charactors in regard to their 
fiction crimes. Some of the crimes committed 
in fiction are positively cruel. This has been 
the case for a long time, of course, but the 
matter seems to be getting worse. 

In a current magazine devoted to the worst 
in fiction there are two violent deaths. 
( There may be others — I didn’t read fur- 
ther.) There is a suic'¢e and tle-e is a mur- 
der. In each case the throat o: the departed 


found cut “from ear to ear.” 
The best that can be said for the author is that 
he was a thoroughgoing person. Why was it 
necessary for him to go to such a length of 
gory sensationalism ? 

There should be a twentieth amendment ( or 
is twenty the correct number?—I haven't 
seen the morning paper ) to the Constitution 
forbidding fiction throats being cut from one 
ear clear around to the too, 
some philanthropist might organize a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to characters. 
Otherwise, suppose the charactors organize and 
strike for shorter throat-cuts and better dying 
conditions. Then what will writers do? 

Wotsey, S. D. Lloyd McFarling. 
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other. Then, 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe WriTER. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

> oe . 

Many writers apparently think it is desir- 
able to mail manuscripts unfolded, and editors 
often receive manuscripts of only two or three 
sheets, of letter-paper size, enclosed flat in an 
enormous envelope, usually bent and jammed 








by pressure in the mail. There is no sense at 
all in that. Manuscripts should never be 
rolled, because sheets that have been rolled are 
hard to hold for reading, but there is no ob- 
jection whatever to folding the sheets of a 
manuscript, and unless a manuscript is appre- 
ciably thick, or is written on note-size sheets, 
it is better to mail it folded than flat. Manu- 
scripts of only a few sheets should-always be 
mailed folded, even if they are written on 
note-size paper. 


Many writers, also, provide themselves with 
manuscript envelopes of two sizes, the return 
envelope slightly smaller than the covering 
envelope, to be enclosed flat with the manu- 
script. It is better to use envelopes of only 
one size, enclosing the return envelope folded 
once crosswise with the flap open. There is 
danger that an enclosed return envelope, only 
slightly smaller than the covering envelope 
and put in flat, may be cut open when the outer 
envelope is opened. If the enclosed envelope 
is folded there is no such danger, and it 1s 
more convenient to have envelopes of only 
one size. 


In the July Writer was printed a small 
advertisement calling for short stories wanted 
by the Famous Clothiers of Chicago, a cloth- 
ing house that publishes a magazine. The 
publisher of THE WRITER has received this 
letter dated October 21 :— 

From the number of manuscripts we have been 
receiving in the past week you have evidently 
reinserted the small advertisement which we 
originally gave you. Will you please discon- 
tinue this ad. in the future, as we have received 
enough manuscripts to last for the next ten 
years. 

The reply was that the advertisement has 
not been repeated and that all the manuscripts 
received have been sent in response to the 
small advertisement printed in THE WrRriTER 
for July. 


* 
. . 


A writer should never send out a manu- 
script closely typewritten with only single 
space between the lines. Such a manuscript 
has many of the disadvantages of a pen-writ- 
ten manuscript. It is not easy to read ; it ‘s 
not easy to edit (and there are very few 
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manuscripts that do not require editing ) ; 
and if only for these reasons editors are sure 
to look on it with disfavor. Manuscripts 
should always be typewritten with the double 
space, with at least a half-inch margin on 
either side of the page, properly paragraphed, 
and always with three spaces struck between 
sentences. A manuscript carefully prepared 
impresses editors favorably at a glance; a 
slovenly, illegible manuscript impresses them 
the other way. 


The estimate of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
publishers that since 1913 one hundred and 
sixty-four copies of her books have been sold 
every hour that the bookstores have been open 
suggests what her royalties must be. 


- 


LITERARY SHOP TALK. 





{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


I have never liked literary prize competi- 
tions. Few winners of such competitions ever 
come to the front again. It does occasionally 
happen that a piece of good writing carries off 
the honors of a competition — and the money. 
Money, as a rule, does not call out the best 
work in the artistic world, yet, I allow, the 
offer of a definite reward does sometimes 
crystallize the half-formed purpose of some 
really competent person and brings out a work 
of permanent value. Competitions, however, 
rarely bring out the best in an author, and the 
winner in a prize competition, even if his work 
is praiseworthy, very rarely repeats his success. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. La Touche Hancock. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago one of the type- 
writer manufacturing companies paid an_ in- 
genious writer a good price for a device to 
show when typewriting is approaching the bot- 
tom of a sheet — something that any typewriter 
operator would like to know — and then put 
the device on the shelf, where so many other 
possible typewriter improvements have been 
laid, without making any use of it. All the 
new typewriters now are what is called “visible” 


machines — that is to say, the writer can see 
what he is writing as he goes along — but 
none of them show exactly how near the end 
of the sheet he is approaching. Approximate 
knowledge, however, may be gained by mak- 
ing a light pencil mark on the edge of the 
paper about an inch from the bottom of the 
sheet before the paper is inserted in the ma- 
chine, so that when it comes in sight the oper- 
ator will know about how much more space on 
the sheet he has to use. This may help to 
avoid an awkward break at the bottom of a 
page, or the annoyance of writing a line on 
the roller. 

San AntTonIo. Texas. 


R. L. Ferguson. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”] 


The Century Magazine (New York) is 
always an open market for short stories of 
charm, distinction, and power. The editors 
have no preconceived notions about stories, 
and every story is judged —in so far as the 
editors are able to keep that attitude —as if it 
were the first story ever written. Century 
material must have charm of style and sin- 
cerity of substance, and the editors are glad 
to see non-fiction material as well as fiction, 
and are always interested in seeing material 
from unknown authors. They are particularly 
interested in the short short story —of about 


3,000 words — because they consider that form 


a challenge to good craftsmanship. 


The Magazine of Fun (Chicago ) especi- 
ally needs three-part humorous serials of 
about 2,500 words. The publishers are anxi- 
ous to secure different installments for “See 
America Thirst” (begun in the November 
number ) from different writers in different 
sections of the country. The installments 
must follow the idea set forth in the Novem- 


ber issue and must be entirely original. 


Twenty-five dollars will be paid for every 
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series, of not less than 1,000 words, that is 
accepted. 


The Christian Herald ( New York ) is look- 
ing for a good clean American serial, of about 
40,000 words, for early publication. The peri- 
odical needs at all times good short stories, 
not exceeding 4,500 words, and articles on 
economic, humanitarian, sociological, political, 
and religious problems, of from 2,000 to 3,000 
words. 


Pantomime (New York) wants anything 
unusual relating to moving pictures — especi- 
ally intimate matter about stars or near-stars. 

The People’s Popular Monthly ( Des 
Moines, Iowa ) reaches the small town read- 
ers in the sixteen Middle West states, and 
especially needs a good serial, to begin in the 
March or April number of the magazine. The 
serial should be characterized by entertainment 
value, rather than the study or analysis of 
character, should have distinct suspense, and 
be of interest to the masculine as well as to 
the feminine element of readers. It must not 
exceed 75,000 words, and 50,000 words is the 
desired length. The publishers are willing to 
pay a very good price for this serial, provided 
they find what they want. 


The Sportsmen's Review ( Cincinnati ) 
would like some good timely articles on fish- 


ing and hunting. 


Young’s Magazine (New York) wants 
short stories, of about 4,000 words, and novel- 
ettes, of from 25,000 to 35,000 words. Stories 
for Young’s Magazine should be somewhat 
more staid than stories intended for Breezy 
Stories, issued by the same publishers, and 
should show more craftsmanship and quality. 


The Continent ( Chicago) uses a_ limited 
amount of fiction, ranging from 1,800 to 2,500 
words, suited to a religious family paper, with 
an occasional illustrated travel article, or a 
biographical sketch of some one rendering a 
unique service to humanity and, rarely, a short 
story for children. The periodical prints no 
poetry. 


Columbia ( New York ), the new magazine 
published by the Knights of Columbus, has 29 





special manuscript needs at present, but is al- 
ways willing to consider something unusually 
good, 


The Business Philosopher ( Memphis, 
Tenn.) is not in the market at present for 
paid articles, as most of the matter in the 
magazine is contributed by members of the 
editorial staff or the regular staff of contribu- 
tors. 


The editor of Everyday Life, a publication 
for country homes (337 West Madison 
street, Chicago ), says that many young writ- 
ers seem to be under the impression that their 
manuscripts are not carefully read by editors, 
and that editors want material only from 
writers already known. That is not the case 
in the office of Everyday Life, where names 
count for nothing and every short story sub- 
mitted is judged on its merits. Lack of space 
is the only barrier that keeps out many good 
stories submitted to the magazine, and the edi- 
tor finds some of his best material in the 
maiden efforts of young writers. In fact, he 
has found many of these stories so good that 
the magazine is “stocked up” for the next 
three months. The only _ stipulation that 
Everyday Life makes is that manuscripts shall 
not exceed 2,500 words and that they shall be 
typewritten. 


Pearson’s Magazine ( New York) is using 
more fiction now and is in the market for 
stories, strange in character, but not improb- 
able, containing from 2,000 to 3,000 words. 
The magazine can also use a few good poems. 
At present payment is made only in books. 


The Survey (New York) will be known 
as Survey Graphic, beginning with the No- 
vember number. 


The Mexican Review, a monthly magazine 
published in Washington by George F. Weeks, 
has been transferred to Colonel S. G. Vagquz, 
and will be published hereafter at 631 South 
Spring street, Los Angeles. The magazine ‘s 
printed in both English and Spanish, and has 
a circulation of about 20,000 copies monthly. 
Colonel Vagquz and his staff will handle all 
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the news and the business end of the magazine, 
and Mr. Weeks will continue to supply the 
‘editorials. 





Complaint is made that the editor of the 
San Francisco News Letter has failed to reply 
to three letters asking for acceptance or re- 
turn of a travel article sent to him last Jan- 
uary, although postage was enclosed with each, 


The Famous Clothiers (Chicago) wish 
THe Writer to state that they are no longer 
in need of manuscripts, their wants having 
been fully supplied. 


At the regular statutory meeting of the 
members of the Navy League of the United 
States, it was decided, for financial reasons, to 
discontinue furnishing Sea Power to members. 
The withdrawal of the Navy League support 
necessitates the suspension of the magazine, 
and the number for July was the final issue. 





The Children’s Magazine ( Salem, Mass.) 
has suspended publication. 


The Junior, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s 
juvenile supplement, and its Northwest Farm 
Section have been discontinued. 


Motion Picture Life has temporarily sus- 
pended publication. 


Hodder & Stoughton Limited, 263 Adelaide 
street, West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, an- 
nounce an all-Canadian prize competition. 
For the best novel they offer a prize of $2,500, 
and for the best story for Canadian boys or 
girls a prize of $500. Competitors must be 
either of Canadian birth or have resided in 
the Dominion of Canada since January 1, 
1920, intending to make a permanent residence 
in Canada. The novel should preferably be 
of life in Canada, but the author is left en- 
tirely free in the choice of time, place, and 
theme. Novels should contain between 75,000 
and 90,000 words, while the stories for boys 
and girls must not exceed 60,000 words. 
Translations and adaptations are barred, and 
the manuscripts must be the original work of 
the competitors or of the collaborators. All 
manuscripts must be typewritten, on one side 
of the paper, and must bear on the title page 


the name and address of the author. The 
words “Novel Competition” or “ Juvenile 
Competition” should be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the title page and on the 
outside wrapper. No author may _ submit 
more than two books in each of these competi- 
tions, and the winners must cede all rights of 
every kind to Hodder & Stoughton. Manu- 
scripts must be accompanied by a form let- 
ter which will be furnished upon application, 
and return postage must be sent. The com- 
petition will close June 1, 1922, and the deci- 
sions will be announced in Maclean’s Maga- 
zine and in the Canadian Bookman. 


Life ( New York) offers prizes of $500, 
$300, and $200 for the best title to the picture 
on the cover of the issue for October 27. By 
“best” is understood that title which most 
cleverly describes the situation shown in the 
picture. The contest will close at noon De- 
cember 5, and titles should be addressed to 
Life’s Picture Title Contest, 598 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. 

The United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York offer three prizes of $100 each for the 
best one-act play, the best community pageant, 
and the best spring festival. No restrictions 
are placed on the scenes or the subject matter, 
but those having an elevating, constructive 
idea will be given the preference. The con- 
test will close. March 1, and manuscripts 
should be sent by registered mail to the Arts 
and Festivals Committee of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Charles G. Blanden ( “Laura Blackburn” ) 
offers through the Bookfellows prizes of $25, 
$15, and $10 for the best three lyrics of not 
less than eight nor more than twenty-four 
lines, submitted by Bookfellows before Jan- 
uary I. Not more than one poem may be 
submitted by a member, and the author’s name 
and address should be submitted separately. 
Manuscripts should be sent to Flora Warren 
Seymour, 4017 Blackstone avenue, Chicago. 

The Forest Theatre Association, Carmel, 
California, offers a prize of one hundred dol- 
lars for an original play adapted for produc- 
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tion in the Forest Theatre during the summer 
season of 1922. No royalties are offered, and 
the competition will close February 1. Return 
postage should be sent, and manuscripts should 
be addressed to Mrs. V. M. Porter, Secretary, 
Forest Theatre Association, Carmel, California. 

The Forest Theatre is quite literally what 
its name suggests— an outdoor theatre in the 
forest — roofless, witha stage fifty-six by sixty 
feet, and a superb natural setting of pine trees 
under a night sky. A poetic drama, with 
woodland setting, would be particularly appro- 
priate, although the Theatre can manage a 
simple architectural setting. 


In the contest for the prize of $50 offered 
by Telling Tales for the best lyric poem, just 
closed, two poems were found to be of equal 
merit, and the prize has been divided between 
“To an Old Man,” by Amanda B. Hall, and 
“The Song of the Plow,” by Harry Kemp. 


The Birmingham Writer’s Club has 
awarded its prize of $150 for the best poem 
submitted in its semi-centennial poetic contest 
to Wallace M. Sloan, of Fort Payne, Ala- 
bama. 


The Poetry prize awards are announced as 
follows : The Helen Haire Levinson prize of 
$200, for a poem or group of poems by a citi- 
zen of the United States, to Lew Sarett, of 
Evanston, Illinois, for his poem, “ The Box of 
God,” in the April number of Poetry ; the 
prize of $100, offered by an anonymous guar- 
antor, for a poem or group of poems without 
distinction of nationality, to Ford Madox 
Hueffer, of London, for his poem, “ A House,” 
in the March number of Poetry ; and the prize 
of $100, offered by Mrs. Edgar Speyer, for 
good work by a young poet, to Hazel Hall, of 
Portland, Oregon, for her group of poems, 


“ Repetitions,” in the May number of Poetry 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: f the best American 
novel published this year, $1,000 ; for the best play 
performed in New York, $1,000; for the best book 
of the year on United States history, $1,000; for the 
best volume of verse by an Amer n author, $1,00 
Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3 and 





a $500 medal, and three traveling scholarships hav- 
ing a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually 
under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1922. Particulars in May 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRriTER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by Brain Power 
for stories showing the turning point that leads to 
success, competition closing March 1. Particulars in 
October WRriTER, 

Prizes amounting to $7,500 offered by the Knights 
of Columbus in an American history contest. Par- 
ticulars in October Writer. 

Ten prizes of $100 each offered by the True Story 
Magazine for the best true stories submitted during 
1921. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best story, and prizes of $100 
each for the five next best stories, offered by Suc- 
cess, contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of 100 guineas offered by the Talbot Press, 
Dublin, for the best Irish novel submitted by June 
1, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
a monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April, 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris, for the best essay on “ Toler- 
ation in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” Con- 
test to close March 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research 
for the best essays submitted during 1921. Particu- 
lars in March Writer. 

Esther Yarnell prize of $100 offered by the Lyric 
West for the best poem, or group of poems, pub- 
lished in the magazine before January 1. Particulars 
in October Writer. 

Prize of $so for the best article on hunting and 
trapping offered by Alfred E. Ross, contest closing 
March 1. Particulars in October Writer. 

Delineator prize of $500 for the best article written 
by a senior of any American woman’s college or co- 
educational institution, on “ How I Worked My 
Way Through College,’”’ competition closing Feb- 
ruary 15. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a symphony, and a prize of $520 
for a piece of chamber music, offered by the Pad- 
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erewski Fund for American Composers, contest ex- 
tended to close December 31. Particulars in June 
Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony prize of $1,000 to the 
composer of the best string quartette, contest clos- 
ing April 15, 1922. Particulars in July Writer. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Depauw University 
School of Music for the best composition for organ 
submitted by January 1. Particulars in July 
Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago North Shore 
Festival Association for an orchestral composition, 
contest closing January 1, 1922. Particulars in Sep- 
tember Writer. 

Prizes of $15, $10, and $5 for the best letters on 
“How I Earned My Musical Education,” offered by 
the Etude. Particulars in September Writer. 

Three sets of prizes — five of $40, five of $20, and 
five of $10 — offered by Contemporary Verse for the 
best work in the magazine during 1921. Particulars 
in September Writer. 

Prize of $500 offered by the World M. P. Corpora- 
tion for a second verse for the song, “ Empty 
Arms,” contest closing December 31. Particulars in 
July Writer. 

Prize of $200 in gold for the best pageant based 
upon the history of osteopathy, offered by the 
School of Osteopathy, ‘Kirksville, Mo., contest ex- 
tended to end June 1, 1922. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prizes aggregating $300 offered by the American 
Humane Association, Albany, for the best essays 
dealing with the trapping evil, contest extended to 
end December 31. Particulars in June Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Honorarium of $s0 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
( New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
Original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bryant.— William Cullen Bryant brought 
to his work as editor of the New York 
E\ening Post a scholarship rare in American 
journalism, although the profession had al- 


ready enlisted the historian Hildreth, the 
Shaksperean scholar Richard Grant White, 
and the critic George Ripley. 

Bryant, with his international reputation, 
was able to begin an editorial with an allusion 
to the episode of Nisus and Euryalus in Vir- 
gil, to Scott’s novels, to English history, or to 
the legal lore he had mastered at the bar. He 
was thoroughly conversant with the English 
poets and dramatists. His travels had ac- 
quainted him with all parts of Europe and 
America. His insistence upon purity of 
diction was such that one associate held that 
in all his writings for the Post, fewer blem- 
ishes could be found than in the first ten num- 
bers of the Spectator. 

One evidence of his love of precision in 
writing was his famous index expurgatorius. 
This was less extensive than it was sometimes 
represented, comprehending but 
phrases ; and, as 


eighty-six 
Bryant told 
Eggleston, it was for the guidance only of 
immature staff writers. It included inflated 
terms like casket for coffin, banquet for din- 


words or 


ner, cortége for procession, and inaugurate 
for begin ; misemployed words like mutual 
for common, realized for obtained, balance for 
remainder ; and, along with some words now 
used without hesitation, others still avoided : 


artiste to graduate loafer 
authoress to donate roughs 
darkey pants taboo 
to decease located tapis 


Burgess.— Thornton Burgess went to 
work when he was twenty years old as office 
boy for a publishing man in Springfield, Mass., 


and stayed with the company for fifteen 


years, rising to the position of sub-editor. 
Then he received notice that the sale of the 
magazine he was working on made his services 
no longer necessary. He was _ thirty-seven 
years old, married and had saved nothing. 
He faced the proposition of setting out anew. 
‘I was down, but not out,” he says ; and the 
main consolation was that he did n't owe any- 
bodv. 

The bedtime stories started about this time 


They weren't intended for publication 
Thornton Burgess III went on a visit to 
Chicago, and daddy must write a letter every 


night to little soh so far away. The letters 
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usually were stories in which the now famous 

‘characters appeared. Some time after the 
visit, Mr. Burgess collected the letters and his 
first book “Old Mother West Wind” was 
published. Later a syndicate took over the 
Stories and success was assured. 

When Mr. had filled the first 
year’s contract, he was sure he could never 
write another story. He knew he was written 
out ; but he kept on and he has now written 
more than 3,000 
strong. 


Burgess 


stories and is still going 


Carlyle—“Give us, oh, give us a man 
who sings at his work,” wrote Thomas Car- 
lyle, not noted as an employer. As 
has pointed out : — 

“This same Mr. Carlyle said to his meek 
little wife, while he was writing one of his 
famous essays : 


a critic 


‘Jane, you are breathing! I 
can’t write while you are breathing!’ ” 


Child.— Richard Washburn Child, the new 
ambassador to Italy, told an inquiring friend 
once how he wrote his stories. His friend 
asked : “ How do you do it? Do you have 
inspiration in the night, and get up and jot 
down ideas in the dark? 
by your bedside? 
like Nathaniel 


it, anyway?” 


Do you keep a pad 
Do you carry a notebook, 
Hawthorne? How do you do 
Child replied : “I do it like 
this : I go into a room. I sit down at a desk. 
In front of me I put a pile of perfectly good, 


blank, clean paper. Then I say to myself: 
‘Write, damn you, write!’ And I stay there 
till I’ve written something. That’s the 
secret.” 


Child told his friend also that his first suc- 
cessful short story was rejected twelve times 
before it was accepted. He gave this advice 
to writers : — 

“Write twelve which you believe 
are good. Make out a list of twelve maga- 
Send 


turn, until it is accepted or has been rejected 


stories 


zines. each story to each magazine in 


by all twelve. That gives you 144 chances. 
If you don’t land once in 144 times there’s 
only this to do : Write some more stories 
or make out a new list of magazines. That 
is, unless you want to quit.” 

Doyle— Sir Conan Doyle says the real 
reason for his use of the name “ Sherlock 


Holmes” was that he wanted to get away 
from Dickens’s custom of calling every detec- 
tive “Sharpe” or a similar name. 

“* Holmes’ was homely,” he says, “and 
as for ‘Sherlock ’— well, years ago I made 
thirty runs against a bowler by the name of 
Sherlock, and I always had a kindly feeling 
for that name.” 


“ 


Hankins.—Really, when a_ fellow has 
been a soldier in three outfits, a sailor, an 
orange grower, a tombstone peddler, a shoe 
salesman, a cowpuncher, a gold-mine watch- 
man, a postmaster, a homesteader, an iceman, 
an art student, a failure at college, a hot-dog 
vendor, a book agent — and a writer, it may 
truly be said he has had a variegated career. 
And I have been a tramp. The lure of the 
long road was irresistible. 

That was years ago, when I was only 
twenty-one. South and North and East and 
West I wandered, cinder-stung, poorly clad, 
ofttimes hungry, but always enthralled by the 
strange mysticism of trampdom. 

I began writing nearly eleven years ago, and 
now I have just turned forty. Even up to 
the age of thirty I had lived a pretty big life, 
and had the urge to tell about it. My first 
attempt brought a courteous letter of crit- 
icism from Charles Agnew MacLean, editor 
of Popular Magazine. I think that if Mr. 
MacLean had not written me that letter I 
never should have been encouraged to keep 
on. But Mr. MacLean did write — and here 
I am. 

After selling two or three short stories and 
I decided that I was a writer. By 
this time I knew enough to understand that it 
is not a rosy path to fame and fortune, and 
that I ought to work at something else for a 


a serial 


living while serving my apprenticeship as an 
author, and write at night ; but I found my- 
so constituted that I could not write at 
night, nor any other time but early in the 
morning. No one would employ me and al- 
low me to have my mornings to myself. So 


self 


what was I to do? I simply had to write! 
And I wrote. I said : “I am a writer, and 
must and can make a living at it, and I will.” 
So like a 
ried, and left on my honeymoon for San Fran- 
cisco. With $o0 in my pocket, a wife to sup- 


chump I borrowed $200, got mar- 
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port, and a month’s rent paid on a two-room 
apartment, 1 went to work. 

Well, in the eleven years that followed 1 
have done nothing but write for a living, and 
I am still living. And, besides, I now can 
write in the evening, or at midnight, or dur- 
ing dinner, with a fork in one hand and my 
pencil in the other. I wish I had known that 
eleven years ago !—Brentano’s Book Chat. 

Urner.— Mabel Herbert Urner (Mrs. 
Lathrop Colgate Harper ) has written more 
than 750 “Helen and Warren” stories — 750 
married life stories about the same two char- 
acters, each with a separate and distinct plot, 
an achievement that would seem almost im- 
possible. “She has taken up the everyday 
life of an average American couple,” says 
Rosalie Armistead Higgins, in the Editor and 
Publisher, “and while investing the narrative 
with all the intimacy of an actual recital of 
facts, she preserves the charm of romanti- 
cism.” 

“TI am a plodder,’ Mrs. Harper says, “and 
I work with my secretary every day from 
nine until five without interruption. Each 
story is re-written from six to eight times — 
a laborious eliminating and condensing proc- 
ess. Before the final copy is made every 
word is chalienged ; every sentence is reduced 
to its most economical and effective phrasing. 
I write full and then cut, put in the detail, 
then take it out ; and curiously much of the 
atmosphere of what is taken out remains. To 
keep the dialogue crisp and natural my stenog- 
tapher reads each speech again and again. I 
use no encumbering ‘he said’ or ‘she ex- 
claimed.’ When necessary to designate the 
speaker always a more pictorial or suggestive 
word can be used, as ‘he ridiculed,’ ‘she 
evaded,’ ‘grumbled Helen,’ ‘rebelled War- 
ren.’ This makes for economy by eliminating 
the usual qualifying adverb. It is only with 
infinite pains, infinite care as to detail, and 
persistent, untiring effort that these tabloid 
stories are written.” 


> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Wanted, Tingling Short Stories.—‘“The 
tara avis in the realm of letters,” says the 
Double Dealer, “is beyond doubt the short 


story. Despite the double fact that every 
fresh-water college in America offers a ‘short- 
story course’ to the student aspirant and that 
the great commercial weeklies and monthlies 
literally get down on their knees and beg for 
them, tendering bribes almost tempting enough 
to lure a corporation lawyer away from his 
portfolios, the good short story remains un- 
written. 

“One popular weekly, we are told, pays a 
minimum of five cents the word for a short 
story. Ina case where the writer has attained 
a vogue, the compensation is at ten cents the 
word, and sometimes more. When we con- 
sider that the modern story varies in length 
from thirty-five hundred to twelve thousand 
words this ‘compensation’ is not entirely 10 
be despised. Poor Poe, now living, would 
reap a nice harvest with his average tale of 
ten thousand little etymons. Ten or twenty 
dollars per was the best he received. 

“And yet, and yet — 

“During the last six months of arduous 
(?) labor, the editors of this ‘jaunty little 
journal,’ have received an average of no less 
than two short stories per diem. Notwith- 
standing our newness and isolation they pour 
in upon us from all parts of terra America -- 
Seattle, Bangor, Cheyenne, Mattawan, Biloxi, 
Pensacola, Kansas City, Baton Rouge, Cin- 
cinnati, Bogalusa, Chicago and Manhattan — 
for the most part neatly typed, forty-five hun- 
dred to six thousand-word contes pathétiques 
submitted by John and Mary ( better Lionel 
and Ethelyn ) This and That, ‘at usual rates, 
serial rights only.’” Out of this thesauric 
mine of material, upwards of three hundred 
‘valiant verbosities, what have we found? 
One rather dreary oriental affair by a well 
known writer who ‘gets his price,’ so he in- 
forms us, but as a concession to our enter- 
prise proffers his ware to us at the ridicu- 
lously low rate of five hundred Americai 
eagles ; one idealistic bit, of fantasy by a 
young woman who has done some nice work, 
but in this instance must have been suffering 
from a slight attack of cerebralitis ; and one 
little forty-five-hundred-word first attempt (a 
good one at that ) which we printed in our 
last issue. 

“Please, gentle contributors, leave off for a 


. . o ‘ ° C.. aane 
fortnight your making of pretty lyrics, facie 
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feuilletons, satirical essays, pungent para- 
graphs and sophisticated abstractions in the 
‘modern’ manner. Surprise us the next time, 


if you will, with a good, tingling yarn.” 


A Colyumist’s Removal to a New Office. — 
To-day the office manager, the man who wears 
a doubtful smile and is kind to colyumists, 
came to my room and did look long looks at 
me. I said why are you looking those looks 
in my direction? He said, “ We are going to 
make you move moves to a new office.” I 
did speak prayer words in a quick way. Two 
janitors with understanding hearts came in 
and made divides of my rolltop. They said 
in a nice way, “ What shall we do with all 
these papers?” I did have queer feels. We 
did put all the papers in Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton, my dear packing case. Sad feels was 
upon me, when I saw that all the unanswered 
letters and all the 
were 


those nice 
They 
their ways are ways 
I did take Victor Smith Rem- 
Underwood, my 


from 


her. 


poems 
mixed up 
most sweet clients, and 
of gentleness. 


clients toget are 


ington friendly typewriter, 
under one arm, and Frank Adams Don Mar- 
quis, the big scrapbook, under another, and 
Amy Lowell, my ash tray, under another, and 
balanced Jessie Rittenhouse, my letter file, on 
my head, and Ezra Pound, my waste paper 
basket, on one shoulder, and did go goes to 
This interest 
I did put dear Gilbert Keith Chesterton 


my new office. office has an 


look. 
on the floor and did screwtineyes the papers 
full of Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson Smith, those nice 


he was George Jones 
jani- 
tors, did set up Horace Greeley, my 
old desk, in the 
fine, but 
there 
little 


hee manager, 


most dear 


new room. I said, that is 


now the desk is in there, where is 


any space for me? It is a most 


cosey 
The 


interest in life, 


room when there is nobody in it. 


of who has an 


said, “ Here is a nice radiator, and when the 
steam is you can sit on that.” |] 
did look looks at that radiator. He 
made gentle hissing sounds in a hot 
After I did pray 
a long time I started to work works and clean 
And most of 
my necessaries, including William Cullen Bry- 


turned off 
long 
way. | 
named him Gehenna. quite 


up my things. now I do have 


ant, that most dear pipe, in the room. I did 


sit down by Gehenna, that most active radia 





tor, but soon I was quite fried on one side- 
and did rise again in a sprightly way. Abra- 
ham Lincoln Robinson, that superintendent 
who has an understanding heart, did come 
comes swiftly. He says the steam will be 
turned off next April. Here in the elevator 
shaft I now print.— Christopher Morley, in 
New York Evening Post. 

The Large Sale of Popular Fiction — 
Figures showing the sale of popular works of 
fiction were given by Herbert F. Jenkins of 
the publishing firm of Little, Brown, & Co., 
in an address at the annual convention of the 
American Library Association. Years ago 
“Richard Carvill” made a record of 659,000 
copies sold. Now Harold Bell Wright and 
Stratton Porter are the twin stars of 
the popular fiction firmament, the former with 
a total sale of 7,250,000 up to the first of the 
year, and the latter with a record of 8,132,432 
up to June. The late Eleanor H. Porter's 
Pollyanna books, with a combined sale of 
753,000, established the Pollyanna school »f 
fiction. Zane Grey was king of best sellers 
of 1920, with his million copies annually. O. 


Gene 


Henry did not live to witness the popularity 
of his volumes of past the 
mark. The vogue of 
Lincoln’s Cape Cod stories has re- 
sulted in a demand approximately 
2,500,000 copies. The American alone 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim exceed 2,000,000 
copies ; while Mary Roberts Rinehart is in the 
300,000-a-year 


Authors and Their 


ton perished miserably in his garret ; 


stories — now 
4,500,000 increasing 
Joseph G. 
for 


sales 


class. 


Earnings. — Chatter- 
Milton 
for twenty-five dollars, 
reduced to 


sold “ Paradise Lost” 
Goldsmith 


} 


small 
ut Pope was an example of one who 
make 


was wheedling 
loans; 


kne w how to 
affluently 


poetry pay, and lived 


from his literary earnings in his 


Twickenham villa. 


however, for the 


It remained, nineteenth 


and twentieth cen uries to bring authorship 


to fruition as a ‘oney-winning profession. 


Figures best tell ..e story and its contrasts. 


For example, Dickens, who spent lavishly in 
his lifetime, left an estate amounting to nearly 
half a million dollars. Had there been in ex- 


istence an international copyright, the great 


American popularity of Dickens would have 
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doubled his earnings. As it was, his pen 
earned a steady ten thousand pounds a year 
from the time “ The Pickwick Papers” and 
Sam Weller launched Dickens on the wave of 
fame. 

Dickens’s prosperity had a tendency to irri- 
tate his contemporary, Thackeray, but, toward 
the end of his life Thackeray, too, began to 
enjoy large rewards. For every one of the 
short “ Roundabout Papers” which he con- 
tributed to the Cornhill he was paid one 
hundred pounds (about $500). But the 
novel that many hold to be far and away his 
best, “ Henry Esmond,” he sold outright for 
the sum of one thousand pounds ( $5,000 ). 
Even that inadequate return for a masterpiece 
was satisfactory to him. Compared with his 
meager pen earnings the year before from 
“Vanity Fair,” it seemed a rich reward. 

The great French contemporaries of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray enjoyed varying degrees 
of financial prosperity. The prodigal Dumas, 
though often without a single gold-piece in his 
pocket, made, in the day of his popularity, be- 
tween sixty and eighty thousand dollars a 
year. Balzac was a consistent money winner 
with his pen, though his were 
usually mortgaged long in advance through 
his fondness for embarking in visionary ven- 
tures. But Eugene Sue was the glaring ex- 
ample of conspicuous financial success. He 
was paid twenty thousand dollars for the right 
to print his “ Mysteries of Paris” in daily in- 
stallments. A fabulous price for the day, but 
so popular did the tale prove that copies of 
the newspaper were not sold, but rented out at 
ten sous for half an hour. Practically the 
same terms were received by Sue for “ The 
Wandering Jew.” On the other hand, a book 
destined long to outlive all Sue’s novels, Mur- 
ger’s famous “ Bohemia,” was sold outright 
for twenty dollars. 

Hard was the plight of most of the early 
Americans who depended upon their pens for 
a living, Washington Irving being the con- 
spicuous exception. For “The Gold 
Poe received $100, but that was the prize- 
winning a competition. Many of 
Poe’s most fantastic tales were sold for five 


earnings 


” 


Bug 
story in 


dollars apiece. So, considering his vast pro- 
duction in a brief lifetime, it is plain that st 


was inadequate payment rather than lack of 


173 


industry that was responsible for his habitual 
destitution. 

To turn to the moderns, either of today or 
of recent yesterdays. Prodigious money- 
makers of the eighteen-eighties were the 
novels of Archibald Clavering Gunter. His 
first novel, “Mr. Barnes of New York,” was 
rejected as hopelessly unfit by nearly every 
publishing house in America before the 
author brought it out at his own expense and 
disposed of two million copies. Another great 
“seller” of the eighties was “Ben Hur.” 
There was, in Indianapolis, an apartment house 
popularly known as the “Ben Hur flats” for 
the reason that Gen. Lew Wallace had erected 
it with part of the profits derived from the 
famous book. 

About twenty-five years ago everyone was 
talking of “Trilby.” The fame of the book 
was largely American made, just as it was an 
American who persuaded George du Maurier 
to forsake for awhile his Punch pencil, and 
try his pen. 
Ibbetson,” 
successful. 


Du Maurier’s first novel, “ Peter 
was financially only moderately 
Then he wrote “ Trilby,” and 
was astonished and delighted when a New 
York publishing house offered him $10,000 for 
the American rights. Later the publishers 
generously cancelled the original agreement, 
substituting a royalty basis that vastly aug- 
mented the author’s earnings from the book. 
Fifty thousand dollars was the price paid for 
the American rights of Du 
novel, “ The Martian.” 

Stevenson was poorly paid till near the end 
of his life. In his last two years he had to do 
“the labor of an elephant,” as he expressed it, 
to support his 
Samoa. 


Maurier’s last 


establishment at Vailima, 
The real return from his books came 
after his death, posthumous royalties amount- 


ing to approximately $25,000 a year for a 


long period. Once Kipling tried vainly to sell 
some of his best Indian tales for fifty dollars 
apiece. Now he can command $5,000 for the 
American rights of a short story. When his 
rate reached a shilling a word a man sent him 
a shilling postal order with a 
sample return. Kipling complied with the 
word “Thanks.” For the first Sherlock 
Holmes story, “A Study in Scarlet,” 


request for a 


Conan 
Doyle was paid $125, or at the rate of about a 


quarter of a cent a word. For a later series 
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involving the famous detective, serial rights 
alone brought the author two dollars a word. 

Eighteen hundred apiece was the 
price paid Booth Tarkington for 
rights to “ Penrod” stories that average per- 
haps two thousand words. Yet “ Penrod” is 
not Mr. Tarkington’s biggest money winner. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire” was a tale only eleven 
thousand words in length. Probably the 
author himself has not been able to keep count 
of the earnings from it as serial, book, play, 


words 
magazine 


and opera libretto. 

Measured by the number of words, the most 
profitable bit of writing of all time seems ‘o 
have been James Whitcomb Riley's “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine,” which, brought out 
again and again in new dress, had earned a 
sum conservatively estimated at $500 a word 
and continues today to be a staple in the lit- 
erary market. — The Mentor. 


_ = 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


HaNxpBook FOR NEWSPAPER 
Milnor Hyde. 224 pp. Cloth. 
Appleton & Company. 1921. 
This “ Handbook for Newspaper Workers,” 

by the author of “ Newspaper Reporting and 

Correspondence” and “ Newspaper Editing,” 

is a desk book prepared for office use, and 

treats of grammatical difficulties, punctuation, 
faulty English, words and trite phrases to be 
avoided and words and phrases commonly 
misused (alphabetical lists filling twenty 
pages ), journalistic structure, typographical 
style, accuracy, clean copy, copyreading and 
proofreading, headlines, type, the handling of 
pictures and cuts, libel, and other matters of 
newspaper office practice. An index makes 
the information of the book easily accessible. 

History oF THE New York Times — 1851-1921. By 
Elmer Davis, of the New York Times editorial 
staff. Illustrated. 434 pp. Cloth New York: 
The New York Times. 1921. 

The New York Times is generally regarded 
as the leading American newspaper today. 
For a quarter of a century it has been under 
the management of Adolph S. Ochs, who has 
made it what it is, taking control of the paper 
when it was in the hands of a receiver and 
making it one of the most prosperous and in- 
filuential newspapers in the United States. This 
story of the Times since its foundation sev- 
enty years ago and particularly since it came 
into the hands of Mr. Ochs is one of thrilling 
interest, and an especially valuable contribu- 
tion to the philosophv as well as to the his- 
tory of journalism. The Introduction by Mr. 
Mchs is a modest statement of the purnoses 


Workers. By Grant 
New York: D. 


which he has achieved since he took charge 
of the paper, which was then running at a loss 
of $1,000 a day, and with the investment of 
only $200,000 new capital has made it pro- 
duce a gross annual income of $15,000,000 a 
year. He has reason to take pride in saying : 
“ The gross income for the period of twenty- 
five years has been, in round figures, $100,000- 
000, every dollar of which, less an average of 
$125,000 a year withdrawn from the business 
and distributed as dividends, has been ex- 
pended in making the Times what it is today. 
Not one dollar of the $100,000,000 was a gift or 
a gratuity, but every cent a legitimate news- 
paper income... . So far as the manage- 
ment of the Times is concerned, we can say 
without fear of any contradiction that never 
a line appeared in its columns to pay a real or 
an imaginary debt or to gain expected fay- 
ors.” Best of all, the improvement of the 
Times from the reader’s point of yiew has 
kept pace steadily with the material progress 
of the paper. What this means is set forth 
in an entertaining way in the chapter, “Con- 
servatism, Independence, Democracy,” dis- 
cussing the editorial policies of the Times, and 
in the chapter on “ Modern News-gathering.” 
Rutes For CompPositoRS AND READERS AT THE 

Oxrorp University Press. By Horace Hart, 

M.A. Twenty-sixth edition. 120 pp. Paper. New 

York : Oxford University Press. 1921. 

A valuable reference book for writers is 
this little manual of rules for the guidance 
of the compositors and proofreaders of the 
Oxford University Press, which, originally 
published in 1893, has now reached its twenty- 
sixth revised and enlarged edition. Innumer- 
able practical questions of tynographical style 
are answered in its pages, and there are valu- 
able chapters on style in printing works in 
French, Italian, and German. 

Haiti. Its Dawn of Progress after Years of Night 
in a Revolution. By J]. Dryden Kuser. 108 pp. 

Cloth. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1921. 

The story of Haiti and of conditions and 
customs there is told from a traveler’s point 
of view by Mr. Kuser in this book, which is 
illustrated with a score of half-tone pictures. 
In the chapter, “Every Man’s Land,” the 
author gives the history of the country, with 
the interesting story of Toussaint l’Ouverture, 
whose death deprived him of the chance 
of becoming the founder of the Haitian re- 
public, an honor which went to Dessalines, 
one of Toussaint’s generals, who, Mr. Kuser 
says, is known everywhere today as the 
founder of Haitian independence. and is far 
more revered than Toussaint as the great na- 
tional hero. Another interestine chanter is 
devoted to Voodooism, and the hook is full of 
information about present-day life in Haiti. 
Anybody who wants to know, or especially to 
write, about Haiti should read this book. As 
for the withdrawal of the United States from 
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Haiti, Mr. Kuser says that such a course 
would be a menace to the world and a sad 
neglect of duty. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. By H. Friedel, 


J. 
M.A. Illustrated. 224 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1921. 


The fact that with the rapid extension of 
libraries within the United States there is a 
shortage of trained librarians to fill positions 
paying from $1,500 to $3,000 a year makes 
this book one of special interest to those who 
are thinking of library work as a career. It 
is the only book available describing different 
kinds of libraries— public, proprietary and 
subscription, school, special, agricultural, busi- 
ness, financial, law, medical and institutional, 
technical, theological, and state, legislative 
reference and municipal reference libraries — 
from the point of view of the prospective li- 
brarian, giving facts useful to those who con- 
template entering this profession. The author 
explains what one must do to begin, how to 
go about it, and what one may expect as a 
result of his labors. 

Att Asout Hawall. 


By Daniel Logan. Illustrated. 


56 pp., octavo. Boards. Boston: Chapple Pub- 
lishing Company. 1921. 
Mr. Logan’s authoritative book about 


Hawaii-is written with knowledge gained by 
a residence of thirty-six years in Honolulu, 
where his journalistic experience rounded out 
forty-six years of writing for the press and 
fifty-three years as a member of the printing 
craft. The book answers the questions most 
commonly asked about Hawaii by visitors on 
the ground and persons abroad, giving a com- 
pact summary of the attractions, industries, 
commerce, institutions, and people of the is- 
lands. It is illustrated with fine half-tone 
pictures, which make it an album of Hawaiian 
scenes. It is the best book available about 

Hawaii. 

JOAN AND PETER. so4 pp. Cloth. 
New York. The Company. 1921. 
“Joan and Peter,” one of the author’s most 

successful novels, is now issued by the origi- 

nal publishers in a new popular edition sold jor 

a dollar—a most attractive price nowadays 

for a complete novel, well printed .n good 

paper and attractively bound in cioth 


By H. G. Wells. 


Macmillan 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals con- 
taining the articles mentioned in the following refer- 
ence list will confer a favor if they will mention THe 
WriTeErR.] 


Conressions OF A Music Critic. W. J. 
son. Scribner’s for November. 


Hender- 













Woop-BLocx 


PRINTING To-pay. Illustrated... 
Frank Weitenkamp. Scribner's for November. 

Tue MENACE TO JouRNALISM. Roscoe oe! 
Brown. North American Review for November. 

AMERICAN SPEECH AnD Encuisn Lanouace. Archi- 
bald Marshall. North American Review for Novem- 
ber. 

A NEAPOLITAN SONNETEER (Salvatore di Giacomo), 
Ruth Shepard Phelps. North American Review for 
November. 


Maurice Dounay anp His Passinc Snow. 


Vir- 
ginia Taylor McCormick. North American Review 
for November. 

Tue Sout or Swinsurne, Augustus Ralli. North, 


American Review for November. 

JoHNSON AND WorpswortH 
E, S. Roscoe. 
ber. 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
North American Review for Novem- 


Tae Literary Sporuicar. 
With portrait. Bookman for October. 

Georce Ape. With portrait. Thomas L. 
Bookman for October. 


IrtsH Poetry. Padraic Colum. Bookman for Oc- 


I— Louis Untermeyer, 


Masson. 


tober. 
Tue Sins or Boox Reviewers. Henry Seidet 
Canby. Bookman for October. 


Epcar Sattus : A Postscript. 


Carl Van Vechten, 
Double Dealer for October. 


“Serious” Uses or THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 
John Van Alstyne Weaver. Double Dealer for Oc- 
tober. 

ARTHUR SYMONS AND THE PuwuRITANS. 


Howard 
Double Dealer for October. 
Puttinc A Crimp IN Writer’s Cramp. 
Knight. Physical Culture for October. 
Friepricn Rosen. Current Opinion for October. 
Wuy Genuine Poems Rarety Make Goop Sones. 
W. J. Turner. Reprinted from the New Statesman 
in Current Opinion for October. 
Tue Mystery or Herman MELVILLE. 


Mumford Jones. 


Betty 


With 


por- 
trait. Current Opinion for October. 

Em1t1a Parpo BazAn. Manuel Galvez. Inter- 
America for October. 

How to Write a Pray. (Interview with Avery 
Hopwood.) John Van Doren. Theatre Magazine 
for October. 

Tue Scene Is Larp. Brander Matthews. Theatre 
Magazine for October. 

Joun Govutp Ftetcner. With portrait. Mrs. K. 


G. Tallqvist. 
October. 
Tue Art OF THE THEATRE. 
Drama for August-September. 
THE PHILOSOPHIC 
Huntley Carter. 
Cunton’ T. 


Arkansas Writer for September- 


Delmar J. Edmondson. 
3ASIS OF THE GERMAN DRAMA. 


Drama for August-September. 
BRAINARD. President of Harper & 


Brothers. With portraits. Bookseller and Stationer 
for October 1. 

Tue Procress oF Poetry. Thomas Walsh. Na- 
tion for September 14 and 21. 

THe Pantomime AND THE Picture. Alfred B. 
Kuttner. Nation for October 5. 


Tue INDEPENDENT MeRGeEs. Nation for October 5. 
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Novetists. X. — The 
1920. Carl Van Doren. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
Revolt from the Village : 
Nation for October 12. 
Henry W. Loncrettow. W. L. Courtney. Re- 
printed from the London Telegraph in the Literary 
Digest for October a1. 


NEWS AND NOTES, 


awarded the 
10,000 francs, 


The French Academy has 
Grand Prix de Littérature of 
“destined to recompense a poet or a prose 
writer for a single work or for several works 
of lofty inspiration and of remarkable form,” 
to Comtesse Mathieu de Noailles for “ the 
sum of her poetical work,” and the Prix de 
Roman of 5,000 francs, “destined to recom- 
pense a young prose writer 
imagination or lofty inspiration,” to 
Villetrad de Pruniéres for his novel, “ Mon- 
sieur Bille dans la Tourmente.” 

Alfred A. Knopf has published a new and 
finally revised edition of “ The American Lan- 
Mencken. 


for a work of 
Pierre 


guage,” by H. L. 

“Forty Odd Years in the Literary Shop,” 
by James L. Ford ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), is 
a volume of memoirs, the result of Mr. Ford’s 
connection with the journalistic and literary 
world of New York. 


“My Maiden Effort,” 
confessions of 125 well 
authors, with an introduction by Gelett Bur- 
gess, is published by Doubleday, Page, & Co.. 
for the benefit of the Authors’ League fund 
for needy authors. 

Among the books 
forth by his recent anniversary, are “ Dante : 
the Poet,” by Cesare Foligno ( Oxford Uni- 
versity Press); “The Cryptography of 
Dante,” by Walter Arensberg ( A. A. Knopf ) ; 
“Stories from Dante,” by Susan Cunningham 
(F. A. Stokes & Co.); “Dante: Poet and 
Apostle,” by Ernest H. Wilkins ( University 
“The Portraits of 
Jewett Mathew, Jr. 
( Princeton University Press ); and “ Dante,” 
edited by the National Dante Committee 
(New York: J. P. Kennedy & Sons ). 

A “Life of Louise 
Alice Brown, is published by the Macmillan 


the personal 
American 


being 
known 


about Dante, brought 


of Chicago Press ); 
Dante,” by Frank 


Imogen Guiney,” by 


Company. 


“Victor Hugo,” by Marie Duclaux ( Henry 
Holt & Co.), is a new volume in the Makers 
of History Series, giving an account of the 
author’s life and a study of his work. 


“The Seer of Slabsides,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is a re- 
issue of a brief study of John Burroughs as 
author, naturalist, and philosopher. 


“Reviews and Critical Papers,” by Lionel 
Johnson, edited, with an introduction, by Rob- 
ert Shafer ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), includes 
discussions of “ The Light that Failed,” “ The 
Wrecker,” “Marcella,” William Morris's 
“News from Nowhere,” John Davidson's 
“ Ballads and Songs,” and Meredith’s “ One of 
Our Conquerors.” 


“ John Ruskin, Preacher, and Other Essays,” 
by Lewis H. Chrisman (The Abingdon 
Press ), includes essays on Thomas Carlyle, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Jonathan Edwards, 
and “The Biglow Papers.” 

“The Art Appeal in Display Advertising,” 
by Frank Alvah Parsons, is published by Har- 
per & Bros. 

“The Social Philosophy of Carlyle and 
Ruskin,” by Frederick Williams Roe, is pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 

“Mend Your Speech,” “Who? When? 
Where ? What?” and “ Punctuation and 
Capitalization,” are three handbooks on the 
use of English, compiled by Frank H. Vize- 
telly, and published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

“Essays on English,” by Brander Matthews 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons ), includes “Is the 
English Language Degenerating?” “ What is 
Pure English ?” “The Latest Novelties in 
Language,” “A Confusion of Tongues,” and 
“The Advertiser’s Artig@pAid.” 

Anatole France relates the memories of his 
earliest years, under the title “La Vie en 
Fleur,” in a series of chapters, beginning i 
the Dial ( New York ) for October and to ! 
continued. 

A memorial library to Joyce Kilmer is to 
be erected at Campion College, Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin. 

H. B. Marriott Watson 
October 30, aged fifty-seven. 


died in London 





